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A CHOWDER PARTY. 


On the morning of a warm day, in the month of Aa- 
gust, a small sail-boat left the end of Phillip’s wharf in 
Salem, carrying a party, of about a dozen individuals, 
who were going on a fishing excursion, with the inten- 
tion of landing in some shady cove, to enjoy the delicacy 
of a chowder, made from the fresh caught fish which they 
anticipated taking with their hooks. A gentle breeze, 
blowing from the shore, filled the sails of their little 
craft, and wafted them slowly through the water, the rip- 
ples of which had not yet reached the dignity of waves. 
After passing by the old forts, the large, brick poor-house, 
and the smull wooden hospital, which stands on the ex- 
treme point of the peninsula, as if it were a sentinel, sta- 
tioned there to prevent the importation of disease, they 
saw Beverly, opening upon them on theJeft, andyshortly 
after, Marblehead, rising up on the right, like a efty pon 
ahill. After a few hours’ sail among the rocks, buoys 
and islands of the harbor, they came to aledge, where the 
skipper, that is, the man who had charge of the boat, said 
was good fishing. The jib was now lowered, andthe an- 
chor thrown over, and the party began the pleasure of 
fishing in good earnest. 

In a few moments, the irregular sound, produced by 
the hauling of the lines, indicated that fish had been 
hooked. 

“ A fine haddock !” shouted one, as a noble fish came 





bouncing on deck. 

“ Here’s a Grank Bank cod !” said another. 

“ Ha, ha, ha, there comes a flat-fish !’’ 

“A real flounder !” 

*Here’s another cod,” said the captain, “Oh, he’s 
gone !”? he quickly added, as the fish slipped from the line ; 
“that was too bad, for he wasa fine fellow.” 

“TI have hooked him for you, captain,” said the little 
man with the white hat, as he commenced drawing up 
his Ing line. ‘‘ Be patient, captain, and you shall have 
your lost cod again.” 

The little man continued hauling, hand over hand, un- 
til his fish appeared,—a_ roar of laughter from all on that 
side of the boat betrayed his mistake. ~ 

“What is it?’ asked the little man in the white hat. 

“Ttis a grubby,” roared the company. 

“A real sculpin.” 

And the laugh went round at the little man’s expense. 
After the party had fished until they were tired, and bad 
met with good success, they prepared to return; the lines 
were wound up, the anchor raised, the jib hoisted, and 
away they went, with the head of their little craft toward 
Naugu’s Head. This is a high, bold, round bluff, near 
the water, directly opposite Salem, on the Marblehead 
side, under the shadow of which, from time immemorial, 
parties have been in the habit of preparing their chowder 
and enjoying their pic-nics. In about an hour afier their 
artival, the chowder was ready. As they had no chairs 
hor table, the party had to seat themselves on the grass 
around the large, deep dish, which contained their dinner. 
It was an amusing scene. Some reclined on one elbow ; 
others lay flat on the grass, with their chowder under their 

IN; some sat upright, and others stood. We shall not 
detain the reader with an account of the various incidents 
that transpired, and the conversation in which they indulg- 
ed whilst satisfying their craving appetites. 

{Our young readers in the country may not all know what a 
Chowder is. We can tell them, that, with a sharp appetite, 
such as is produced by a sail on the salt water, there is nothing 
more delicious than a Chowder, well made, from a fresh caught 
codfish. It is a compound of fish, pork, hard biscuit, potatoes 
and onions, boiled twenty minutes, and seasoned with salt and 


pepper. It requires some experience to put these ingredients 
together in due proportions; but some sailors can do this better 
than the best French cook that ever made a soup. 

There is great pleasure taken in these Chowder parties in the 
Sunimer season; but there are peculiar dangers attending them 
when persons unacquainted with the management of a boat, en- 
counter a rough sea, or are overtaken by asuddentempest. Thus 
lives have been lost,and mourning unexpectedly brought upon 
families. An experienced seaman should always be one of the 
party, and care should be taken to return before an approaching 
tempest comes, 

The above Picture, is taken from the “* Wonders of the Deep,” 
one of Banvard’s Series of Library Books. This book is full of 
entertaining anecdotes about fish, and may be had at the New 
England S. S. Depository, No. 79 Cornhill, Boston.] 
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THE DESERTED CHILDREN. 

Two children, Emma and Lewis Jones, stood one af- 
ternoon by the front gate, looking anxiously for their fa- 
ther’s return from a journey, on which he had been ab- 
sent several weeks. 

‘‘Here’s a stage,” shouted Lewis—‘‘ Now father is 
coming ’’—but the stage turned down a street before it 
reached their house. Another stage, instead of stopping, 
passed by. Several times, they thought they saw stages 
which proved to be loaded wagons. After many disap- 
pointments, they went into the house to ask their mother a 
question which they had asked many times during the 
day. ‘Do you really believe, dear mother, that father 
will be here to-day ?” 

‘IT really expect him, my dear children,” said their 
mother, ‘ but I cannot say that he will certainly come ; 
many things may prevent, and you must wait patiently.” 

The children tried to amuse themselves with their usual 
plays—presently Lewis started. ‘‘ He’s come! I know 
he has come!” he exclaimed; ‘I heard a stage stop.” 
And he darted to the door. 

‘* Father—father—father ! 
come at last?” he shouted. 

It was no mistake—his father had really come; and oh, 
what a joyful welcome he received. How pleasant and 
cheerful his home seemed, after living in public houses 
and in cars, and steamboats, and stages; and how de- 
lightful it was again to see the dear faces of his family. 
After being for weeks among strangers, he felt the truth 
of these sweet words : 

Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home ! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which sought through the world, is not met with elsewhere. 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place Jike home—there’s no place like home. 

After their father had been home awhile, and had taken 
tea, he called his children to him, and began to tell them 
about his journey. He went to his bookcase and took 
down a book of maps, and showed them through what 
places he had passed, and in what direction he had travel- 
ed. ‘I left there,” said the father, ‘in the stage, and, 
after a few hours, I came to the railroad, and when the 
cars came along, [ took a seatin them. Next day Icame 
to this place,” said he, pointing to the map, ‘‘ and here I 
went on board of a steamboat; and, after a few hours I 
left the boat, and went on shore at this town. I went to 


Oh, dear father! have you 


a comfortable public house, where I found I must wait till 
next day, as there was no stage to leave for the place I 


“It was the middle of the afternoon,'and, as the inn I 
was at, was a quiet, neat house, being’ in a very small 
village, I sat down on a piazza to read. This piazza 
was at the back of the house, and overlooked the garden, 
in which were hollyhocks, and pinks, and poppies in full 
bloom. . 

‘I noticed a little boy and girl, walking about the gar- 
den, hand in hand; andI noticed them the more, because 
the little girl looked like Emma, though she was smaller. 
She was about four years old, and the boy two years older 
than his little sister. Up and down the garden walks they 
went, and stopped by the tall hollyhocks, and stood on 
tiptoe, and smelled them, but did not offer to pick one. 

‘* The boy looked rather sad, and I heard him say, sev- 
eral times, ‘ Now, Fanny, we will go and look down the 
street for uncle John ;’ but they did not stay long at any 
time, but soon came again to the garden. 

‘**Brother,’ said the little girl, ‘I’m tired;’ so he led 
her to the piazza steps where they~sat- down; and I 
listened to their mutual prattle for some time, when it 
ceased. I had almost forgotten them, till-hearing the tea 
bell, I rose, and saw them on the lowest step, the little 
girl being asleep, with her shead resting on her brother’s 
Jap. 

‘** Has the man come back for the children?’ said the 
landlord to his wife. 

‘**No,’ she answered, ‘and I begin to think we may 
look long before we see him.’ 

*** Do you speak of the little boy and girlI saw in the 
garden ?’ I inquired. 

‘** Yes, sir,’ said the woman; ‘a man came here with 
them last evening ; they landed from the steamboat that 
came from the West, and this morning he went ott, and 
left the children, and we have seen nothing of him since. 
He left here about the time the boat came along, and was 
last seen on the landing: but I think-he has returned the 
way he came, and left the little ones among strangers.” 

‘‘The landlady then went to the children, and gently 
awoke the little girl, who grasped her brother’s hand, and 
soon beganto cry. ‘I want to go home, Frank,’ she sob- 
bed: ‘I want to go to bed.’ 

‘The kind woman persuaded her to take some milk, 
and to eat a little, which she did, holding Frank closely by 
the hand, while the tears flowed down her cheeks, though 
she made no loud noise. 

‘** Who brought you here, Frank ?’ I asked. 

“* Uncle John came with us in the steamboat.” 

““*And have you no father and mother ?” 

““*Mother is dead, sir;’ he replied sorrowfully ; 
* and father,—I don’t know where father is.’ 

‘** But mother’s dead,” sobbed the little girl aloud. 
‘Oh, Frankee, I wish mother wasn’t dead.’ 

*** Hush! Fanny, don’t cry ; be a good girl,’ said her 
brother. ‘I’m with you, Fanny, and you love me.’ 

‘** Yes, Frankee, Ido. Kiss me, Frank, as mother 
used to every night ’—and as he did so, she threw her 
arms around his neck and wept aloud. 

‘* All present stood gazing on the desolate little ones, 
and no one spoke till Fanny said again, ‘1 want to go 
to sleep, Frankee.’ 

‘* The good woman of the house took her in her atms, 
and still holding fast her brother’s hand, she was taken 
to a room provided for them, where she was soon in a 
comfortable bed, and sound asleep. 

“When the landlady returned, she brought a trunk key 
which Frank handed her, saying, that his uncle gave it to 
him before he went away in the morning, telling him that 
it was the key of his trunk, and that he must be careful 
and not lose it. 

“* With this key, the trunk belonging to the children, 
and which stood in the hall, was easily opened, and a let- 
ter was found on the top of the clothing, addressed * To 
all whom it may concern.” 

‘This letter was written by the man who came with 
the children, and stated that they were the children of his 
wife’s brother. That their mother was born and brought 
up in New England, and that she was from ‘ aproud fam- 
ily, who called themselves grand people,’ and were so 
much displeased with the marriage, that her husband had 
persuaded her, soon after that event, to remove to one of 
the Western States. 

““The letter further stated, that she had seen much 
trouble since her marriage; that her husband was very 
intemperate; that she lost her health, and, after a residence 
of seven years at the West, died, as might be easily known, 
of a broken heart, ‘ about two months ago.’ That: soon 

after this event, the father had deserted his children, and 
had gone, they knew not where ; and though the writer 
said his, ‘ wife was willing to keep the children, for his 
part, he had enough to do to take care of his own.’ 





wished to go to, till the following day. 





‘‘The writer also added that he had written to theirs 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








mother’s relations to come for the children, but had ‘ heard 
nothing from them, and supposed they would not trouble 
themselves about them, so long as they thought he would 
take care of them.’ ; 

“In this letter was given the name and residence of 
their mother’s relatives, and the landlord was requested to 
write and let them kow that the children had been brought 
half-way, and if they were willing to take care of them, 
they must come and take them.” 

Well, father, go on,” said Lewis, “ what next ?” 

“T told the landlord I would write the letier to the 
friends of the dear children, as it was necessary for me 
to leave early in the morning. I told him to keep them, if 
their friends did not come, or send for them, till my re- 
turn; for I was to be absent about twoweeks. I forgot 
to say that the landlord was told, in the letter found in the 
trunk, that, if the children’s friends did not come for them 
he must-send them to the county poor house. But,” 
continued Mr. Jones, “I told the landlord not to do this, 
and I would- pay him for taking charge of them till my re- 
turn. 

“In the trunk was found a beautiful Bible, with their 
mother’s maiden name on the fly-leaf, beneath which was 
writtten, ‘To Frances and Francis Waters, the last gift 
of their dying mother.’ 

“From the date, this was written but a week or two 
before her death.” 

‘“*¢And did their friends come for them?’ inquired Em- 
ma, with tears in her eyes. 

“Be patient, and I will tell you all 1 know,” replied 
her father. ‘I left early the next morning, and was goue 
from that place more than two weeks. When I returned, 
my first inquiry was for the dear children. The landlord 
informed me, that, three days before a gentleman arrived 
there, and asked for them, and told them he was their 
uncle, their mother’s brother. . He kissed them tenderly, 
and said that Fanny was so much like her mother, that 
he should have known her as his sister’s child, anywhere? 
* But,’ added the landlord, ‘she could not be more like 
her mother than Frank was like his uncle.’ 

“ This gentleman not only paid all charges for the chil- 
dren, but presented a gift to the kind woman ofthe house, 
for her motherly attention to them. He also left a mes- 
sage of thanks for me, and said he had never received any 
letter before mine respecting the children. I hope before 
this, Frank and Fauny are with very kind friends, who 
will bring them up in the fear of God, to be useful in this 
world, and eternally happy in the world to come.” 
[Child's Companion and Youth's Friend. 
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THE BOY AND THE HORSE. 
Conversation between Mary, Alfred, and their Father. 


“Tt is time for us to go home,” said their father; “ see, 
the sun is hid from us by a cloud; and it will soon be 
quite out of sight. !t will soon seem to sink into the sea, 
and then it will be time for my little boy and girl to go 
to bed.” 

So Mary,. Alfred and their father left their seat under 
the trees, and went down the hill towards their home. 

When they got into the road, they saw a great boy lead- 
ing a horse. The horse was drawing a cart with a heavy 
load on it. It was so heavy that it was hard work for the 
horse to get along; and though he seemed to use all his 
strength, he moved but slowly. 

This made the boy angry. He wished the horse to go 
faster; and he lifted a great stick which he had in his 
hand, and struck the poor horse some very hard blows. 
He struck him on the legs, and then on the head; and 
spoke some very bad words. Indeed, he was quite in a 
passion. ' ¥ 

Little Mary had a tender heart. She did not like to 
see such cruelty. The tears came to ‘her eyes; and she 
said, “It is too bad of the boy to strike the horse so 
hard.” 

Her father thought so too; and he stopped to speak to 
the boy. He said, ‘‘ Pray do not be angry with the horse, 
and do not strike him. He is doing the best he can to 
draw the heavy load.” 

The boy did not answer, but he seemed ashamed to have 
been seen using the horse badly. , 

Then their father put his hand into his pocket, and 
took out some little books, and gave one of them to the 
boy, and told him he might have it for his own, and read 
it when he had time to spare. “ But promise me,” he 
said, “‘ that you will not beat your horse again this even- 











ing.” 
The boy said he would not; and Mary, Alfred, and 
their father then left him. 


«Father, I think that boy was a very bad boy to beat’ 


his:poor horse so,” said little Alfred; “and I would not 
have given him a book.” 

“ Perhaps my little boy does not know what he ought to 
do atall times. And children are not able to judge what 
older people should do. Do you think they are, Mary?” 

“No, father; but will you tell us why you gave a book 
to that cruel boy?” 

“It was to soften his feelings. I hope that as he found 
I was not angry with him, but only sorry, and that I was 
ready to do him a kindness, he too would feel a little sor- 
row for having been cruel.” The little book I gave him is 
about cruelty to animals. If he reads it, as I hope he 
will, it may teach him better for another time. It will tell 
him how displeased the great and holy God is to see any 
one cruel to the meanest of bis creatures, and how kind he 





isin bearing with them. Now, will it not bea good thing, 
if the cruel boy can be taught this, and be made better 
by it?” 

Me Yes, father,” they both replied. 

** Better than if I had scolded him, or beaten him, 
would it not?” 

“O yes, a great deal better.” 

‘* Well, here we are, nearly at home; but there is one 
more great, truth I should like you to learn before you go 
to bed to night.” 

“God is very merciful tous. We do not deserve any 
of the good things that he gives us. Wedo so many 
things every day to offend him, that if he were not very 
kind and forgiving, we should lose all our pleasures, 
and have nothing but sorrow and pain in this world. But 
he has pity on us; and so he teaches us to have pity on 
those whom we see doing wrong. The Bible tells us to 
be merciful, because our Father in heaven is merciful. 
[Great Truths for Little Children. 














Benevolence. 
THE SAILOR MISSIONARIES. 


God moves in a mysterious way his wonders to perform. 
In the South Pacific Ocean, lat. 13, is a beautiful clus- 
ter of Islands, called the Navigators. They were first 
discovered by Bourgainville, 80 years ago, and were so 
called from the circumstance that the inhabitants had a 
great number of canoes, and shewed an admirable skill in 
their management. They are surrounded by coral reefs, 
and seem to have been of volcanic origin. The people 
are numerous, well built and active. Their villages slop- 
ing up the hill-sides, geéalf buried in the shady vallies, 
present a beautiful picture as seen from the sea. Pigs, 
poultry, bread fruit, bananas and oranges abound. 

About the year 1828, a reckless sailor preferring a 
chance among the savage natives to the hard usage he 
received on board a British whale ship, ran away, and 
found a home on one of these Islands. The natives 
finding him capable of teathing them many things useful, 
treated him with marked respect and kindness. ‘The old 
chief gave him one of his daughters for a wife. 

In a year or’two after, two native missionaries, educat- 
ed by the ‘‘ Martyr Missionary,” Williams, arrived from 
the Island of Rorotonga. Through their instrumentality, 
the sailor became a changed, praying man, and immedi- 
ately-joined them in their various labors for the temporal 
and spiritual good of the people; and subsequently took 
charge of this missionary station. 

Three years ago, another young sailor deserted from a 
British whale ship, and as a goud Providence directed, fell 
into the hands of this Sailor-Missionary. Being a son of 
a minister of the Church of England, he had received 
instruction in the things of God in his earlier years, but 
no lesson ever went to his heart till the Holy Spirit sent 
home the teachings of his brother sailor in this distant 
island of the sea. Seven years he had wandered a prodi- 
gal from his father’s house, and native land; and, now 
for the first time, wag constrained to cry, ‘‘ God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner.” He also became a “ new creature,” 
and joined his brother spilor and brother in Christ in the 
missionary work, The natives built him a large and con- 
venient house, in which he has taught school. The mis- 
sion is located in a village of 800 inhabitants. A good 
meeting-house has been built, and a church organized, 
with 80 members at the present time. Every family in 
the village; observe morning and evening worship In 
November last, he left in an American whale ship, to 
visit once more the heme and the friends of his youth. 
The other day he arrived in New York : and having spent 
a short time at the Sailor’s Home, on the 3lst of August, 
he sailed as a cabin pageenger in the fine ship Lebanon 
for Liverpool. In the Spring he purposes to return to 
his adopted home im the South Seas, where he ‘hopes to 
spend his days as a missionary in the service-of his Di- 
vine Master. These two sailors are the only white per- 
sons on the Islands. Surely the isles shall wait for me, 
and the ships of Tarshish first to bring thy sons from far. 

| Sailor’s Magazine. 


* Sabbath School. 
LITTLE JAMES. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE. 

About twenty miles from Philadelphia, there is situated 
in a beautiful valley the thriving village of R 
Among the children of this place is James E., a little boy 
about ten years of age. His parents are old and poor, 
but James is without doubt, a great comfort to them. 
Some of you may remember that beautiful chapter in the Bi- 
ble, which begins with these words, ‘‘ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days“of thy youth.” The little boy of 
whom I am speaking, remembers his Creator, and loves 
his Saviour, His mother desired him, a little more than 
a month ago, to go upon an errand for her; and I pur- 
pose now to relate to you a part of the conversation which 
took place between a Sibbath School teacher, and him, 
in the hope, and with the earnest prayer, that the Holy 
Spirit will lead some the children who read this, or hear 
it read, to give their hearts to God, after the good exam- 
ple of the little boy James. 

Afier some conversation respecting the errand upon 
which he had been sent by his mother, of whom he spoke 
with great affection, and expressed a desire to do some- 
thing for her support, the following dialogue took place : 


























Tiacher. Well, Jawes, du you think it wrong to play 

litle on the Sabbath-day ? 

Jomes.. Yes, sir. : 

7. Suppose you should see some boys on the Sabbath 
su ing upon the mill dam, and they should invite you to 
~avi with them, what would yc u say to them? 

-!, | would say to them, God says, ‘* Remember the 
S bbath-day to keep it holy.” 

T. Do you ever pray to Ged, and how often? 

J. Yes, sir; three times a day. 

T. Why do you pray to him in secret ? 

J. Because God says if I do, he will reward me openly, 

T. Do you pray with your heart as well as with your 
lips ? 

J. Yes, sir; for if I pray only with my lips, he will 
not hear me. 

T. Well, James, you told me a little while ago you 
thought you were a Christian; what makes you think so? 

J. Because I feel that God has forgiven me my sins 
and blessed me. 

T. Does Satan ever tempt you to sin? 

J. Yes sir; he tempted me to steal, but I did not do 
that. 

T. What do you say to him when he tempts you? 

J. Get thee hence, Satan. 

T. Well, suppose some boys should beat and abuse you, 
could you forgive and pray for them? 

J. Ithink I ought; for my Saviour was beaten and 
spit upon, and crowned with thorns, and he forgave his 
enemies. 

T. Do you ever neglect to pray ? 

J. Nosir; I get up sometimes after I have gone to bed, 
and pray again to God ; for I am tempted to think he did 
not hear the first prayer I made. , 

T. Do you not sometimes love to pray more than at 
others; and if so, why is it? 

J. iff have done wrong, I cannot pray so well until 
God forgives me my sins. 

“T had,” says this teacher, in a letter to the writer, 
‘*more conversation with James, all of which was very 
satisfactory. ‘The answers I have given, are in his own 
words.” 

Will not some one who reads the above account, re 
solve to do like the little boy, James, and become a Chris- 
tian, and love the Saviour? I hope and pray that this 
may be so, and then you will meet him in heaven, and 
rejoice there for ever with him in the presence of God. 

; [S. S. Monitor. 








Morality. 
THE POOR BASKET MAKER. 


In Germany, there lived a poor basket-maker. He 
lived in alow hut, in the woods. His cnly companion 
was a little grandchild. Her name was Mary. The hut 
contained buttwo rooms, which Mary kept very clean and 
neat. She helped her grandfather to make baskets. One 
day, Mary was going to the village to sell her baskets, 
when she heard a lamb bleating. As there were no 
flocks of sheep about, she thought it very strange. So 
she pulled aside the bushes, on one side of the road, and 
saw the littlelamb. She picked it up, and found that its 
leg was broken. She carried it home, and shewed it to 
her grandfather. He bound up its leg, and then Mary 
fed it, and laid it by the fire. Inu afew days, it was well 
enough to follow Mary when she went to the village. 

Oue day, as she was going to sell her baskets, she was 
walking with her lamb at her side, when she heard a 
young voice saying, ‘‘ Why mother, there is our lamb!” 
Mary turned around and saw a lady and two little chil- 
dren. She went up to them, and asked them if it was 
theirs. The lady said it was. Then Mary told them how 
she found it; and after caressing the lamb, she gave it to 
them. ‘The poor lamb was loth to go; but it could not 
help it. 

Mary returned home with a sad heart; bnt the next 
day, Mr. Dutton, her grandfather, received the office of 
being head gardener at the lady’s house. He was very 
glad of such a good place; and very soon assumed his 
new station. Mary received the lamb, as a present, from 
the little girls, A kind act will always receive its reward. 

West Cambridge, Aug. 1848. [Scholar’s Gaz. 











THE TWO PRISONERS. 


A minister of the gospel, who had travelled through 
several States, once stopped in the vicinity of a Prison. 
He loved to do good to all. He went to the gloomy place 
to say some kind word ‘to the wretched inmates. As he 
passed from cell to cell, he was much surprised to hear 
his name called by two robust looking young men. “ We 
are glad to see you,” said they. ‘ We well remember of 
hearing you preach several years ago. We were in trov- 
ble then. We felt the spirit of God urging us to repent- 
ance. You told us of the danger of delaying, and of the 
snares that would beset us, and the sad fate that might 
befall us. How true your words have proved to us. You 
gave us good counsel. Had we given heed to it, instead 
of being in this dark prison, we might have been pros- 
perous and happy with our friends. Alas, the unhappy 
decision we made to go a little farther in sin. We little 
thought of going so far that the strong arm of the law 
should be laid upon us. We are now lost and ruined for 
this world and the next. There is no hope for us. We 
are guilty and condemned.” ’ 

How saddened was the good man’s heart, as he lister- 
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to their mournful tale, and called to mind their active 
and promising appearance when last he saw them. They 
jad gone on from a trifling offence to a greater, until 

haps they coolly awaited the unwary traveller to rob 
him of his wealth. Now in dreary confinement they were 
reflecting on their unwise and sinful course, and doomed 
to suffer the penalties of the law. What youth can re- 
fect on the miserable faie of these young men, and not 
think they will shun their course? Is there a little friend 
whose eye rests on these lines, that has digobeyed his 
mother, or done some wicked act? When her mild and 
searching eye is fixed on him, his ‘heart grows sick and 

iped. He turns away and thinks if he can keep this 
ti from her, he will not do the wrong again. We fear 
he will not keep his resolution. His success in conceal- 
ing his errors will encourage him to a greater and still to a 

ater, until where is he? Surely in the path that leads 
tothe prison. ITs there a little girl who has been tempted, 
and taken from her playmate sume pretty toy, and told a 
jie? She keeps her sinful deeds hid in her heart, until 
they destroy her love for her friends, and respect for her- 
elf, She soon forgets the guilt and uneasiness she at 
frst feit, and is emboldened still to goon in the fatal 
wad to degradation and misery. What are these young 
offenders to do to save them from such a fate? Let us 
sy, go to the friend or the parent whom you have wrong- 
ed or deceived. Confess your faults. Then go to God 
oyour knees, and you will be prepared to feel what per- 
haps you have often said, ‘* And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory forever. Amen.” [ Myrtle. 


Learning. 
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ELLEN AND HER ARITHMETIC. 

“Dear me,” said Ellen Grove, as she looked despond- 
ingly upon a long array of somewhat intricate examples in 
her arithmetic. “I am sure I shall not be able to do 
these sums. They are so long, and hard, too, and it is 
sotiresome to work on them, and then as likely as not, 
have them all wrong at last. I shall never learn to like 
uithmetic, and ’tis of no use to try.” : 

“T guess you don’t try over hard,” said her brother 
George, ‘‘ for like it without any trying at all. I had 
rather by half do a dozen hard sums, than read that long 
story you were so busy over yesterday.” 

“Well, I liketo read stories. ‘They interest and amuse 
me.” 

“But mother says you ought not to read them.” 

“© George, mother dun’t say I ought not to read any 
stories.” 

“But she gays you ought not to read as many as you 
do. You read all that you can come by.” 

“ Not all, George. Aud 1 sometimes think that I will 
read only such as muther selects and approves» But 
somehow, | take up a book or a paper with an interesting 
story, aud begin reading it, almost before I know what | 
am doing.” 

“But you read stories, Ellen, that haven’t a bit of 
truth in then—all about things that never happened. | 
don’t see how they can interest you. Father says they 
only waste your time.” 

“Not all of them. Father and mother both say that 
somerfictitious stories are instructive, and proper to be 
read,” 

“They think, though, that they take your attention 
from your studies, Ellen.” 

“Yes, because | read, they say, too many. O dear, 
[wished I liked to study as well as to read.” 

“Father says we must study and work, because it is 
our duty, and that bye and bye, we shall come to like it 
better than we do now.” 

“T know it, and so mother says about my arithmetic.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you go right about it? It 
isn’t half so hard as sitting thinking about it. That 
makes you more discouraged every minute. I read in a 
book, once—it was a true book, Ellen—how a boy had a 
very hard lesson in arithmetic. He groaned about it, 
and tried to get his father and mother to help him, but 
they said he must do it himself—three hard sums they 
were. His father said it showed a cowardly spirit to want 
help, when he could do the sums alone—that he never 
would be brave, nor useful, nor happy, if he did’nt try to 
overcome difficulties. So the boy did try, and he suc- 
ceeded too.” 

“And I will try, too,” said Ellen, as a bright smile dis- 
placed her former dejected look. And she was svon in- 
[ Young Reaper. 
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Natural fjistorp. 
ANECDOTES OF CATS. 


The following anecdotes are told in Bingley’s Stories 
of Instinct :-— 

The first is related by a French writer, M. Wenzel. 

“Thad a cat and a dog, which became so attached to 
each other that they would never willingly be asunder, 
Whenever the dog got any choice morsel of food, he was 
sure to divide it with his friend. They always ate out 
of one plate, slept in the same bed, and daily walked out 
together. Wishing to put this apparently sincere friend- 
ship to the proof, Lone day took the cat by herself, into 
my room, while I had the dog guarded in another apart- 
Ment. I entertained the cat in a most sumptuous manner, 








made, and how sorry she was that he had not participated 








being desirous to see what sort of a meal she would make 
without her friend. She enjoyed the treat with great 
glee, and seemed to have entirely forgotten the dog. I 
had a partridge for dinner, half of which I intended 
to keep for supper. My wife covered it with a plate, 
and put it into a cupboard, the door of which she did not 
lock. The cat left the room, and I walked out on busi- 
ness. My wife, meanwhile, sat at work in an adjoining 
apartment. When 1 returned home she related to me 
the following circumstances: The cat, having hastily 
left the dining room, went to the dog and mewed uncom- 
monly loud, and in different tones of voice, which the dog 
from time to time answered ‘with’a short bark. They 
then both came to the door of the dining-room, and wait- 
ed till one of the children opened it, and immediately the 
two friends entered the apartment. My wife rose from 
her seat, and stepped up softly to the door, which stood 
ajar, to observe what was going on. 

The cat led the dog to the cupboard which contained 
the partridge, pushed off the plate which covered it, and 
taking it out, laid it before her friend, who devoured it 
greedily. Probably the cat, by her mewing, had given 
the dog to understand what an excellent meal she had 


in it; but at the same time had explained to him that 
something was left for him in the cupboard, and persuad- 
ed him to follow her thither. Since that time I have paid 
particular attention to these animals, and I am convinced 
that they communicate to each other whatever seems in- 
teresting.” 

The other story proves that the cat is capable of at- 
tachment as strong as that of the dog; although such 
instances of it certainly are rare. A cat which had been 
brought up in a family, became @xtfemely attached to the 
eldest child, a little boy, who was very fond of playing 
with her. If he happened to tease or hurt her, as in play- 
ing with animals children can sc@rcely fail sometimes to 
do, she bore it with the greatest patience, and made no 
attempt at resistance. Whenever she caught a mouse, 
she brought it to him alive, and if he should have any de- 
sire to take it from her, would let it go at once. 

At length the little boy was attacked with the small-pox, 

and the cat never left his bedside, until, as the danger in- 
creased, it was thought necessary to remove her and lock 
her up. The child died; and on the following day the 
cat, having escaped from her confinement, immediately 
ran to the reom where she hoped to find her playmate. 
Disappointed in her expectation, she sought for him, with 
loud lamentations, all over the house, till she came to the 
duor of the room in which the corpse lay. There she 
silently lay down till she was again locked up. 
_ After the burial of the child the cat was set at liberty. 
She soon disappeared, and was missing for nearly a fort- 
night, when she came back, looking quite famished and 
thin, and went to the room which belonged to her little 
friend. She would not, however, take any food, and 
soon escaped again, with dismal cries. At length, com- 
pelled by hunger, she appeared every day at dinner-time, 
but left the house as soon as she had eaten the food given 
to her. Noone knew where she spent the rest of her 
time, till she was at last found beside the little boy’s 
grave. ‘The family lived five years longer in the same 
place, and during all this time the cat continued faithful 
to the memory of her friend, and never, except in the 
greatest severity of winter, passed the night anywhere else 
than close to his grave. [S. S. Adv. 








Parental. 








A GENTLE REPROOF. 

One day as Zachariah Hodgsofi was going to his daily 
avocations after breakfast, he purchased a fine large cod- 
fish, and sent it home with directions to his wife to have it 
cooked for dinner. As no particular mode of cooking it 
was prescribed, the good woman well knew that whether 
she boiled it or made it into a chowder, her husband 
would scold her when he came home. But she resolved 
to please him for once, if possible, and therefore cooked 
portions of it in different ways. She also, with some little 
difficulty, procured an amphibious animal from*a brook 
back of the house, and plumped it into the pot. In due 
time her husband came home; some covered dishes were 
placed on the table, and with a frowning, fault-finding 
look, the moody man commenced the conversation. 

. Well, wife, did you get the tush I bought?” 

‘** Yes, my dear.” 

“T should like to know how you cooked it. I will bet 
anything you have spoiled it for my eating. (Taking off 
the cover.) I thought so, What in creation possessed 
you to fry it? I would as leive eat a boiled frog.” 

‘* Why, my dear, I thought you loved it best fried.” 

** You didn’t think any such thing. You knew better 
—I never loved firied fish—why didn’t you boil it?” 

‘“« My dear, the last time we had fresh fish, you know I 
boiled it, and you said you liked it better fried. But I 
have boiled some.” 

So saying she lifted a cover, and lo! the shoulders of 
the cod, nicely boiled, were neatly deposited in a dish, a 
sight of which would have made an epicure rejoice, but 
which only added to the ill-nature of her husband. 

“A pretty dish this?” exclaimed he. ‘ Boiled fish?” 
chips and porridge! If you had not been the most stu- 
pid of woman-kind, you would have made it into a chow- 
der.” 

His patient wife with a smile, immediately placed a 


tureen before him, containing an excellent chowder. 
‘* My dear,” said she, I ‘‘ was resolved to please you. 
There is your favorite dish.” 
“Favorite dish, indeed!” grumbled the discomfitted 
husband, ‘“‘f dare say it is an unpalatable wishy-washy 
mess. I would rather have a boiled frog than the whole 
of it.” 
This was acommon expression of his, and had been anti- 
cipated by his wife, who, as soon as the preference was ex- 
pressed, uncovered a dish near her husband, and there was 
a large BULL-FROG, of portentous dimensions and pugna- 
cious aspect, stretched out at full length. Zachariah 
sprung from his chair, not alittle frightened at the unex- 
pected apparition. 
‘* My dear,” said his wife, in a kind, “entreating tone, 
**T hope you will at length be able to make a dinner.” 
Zachariah could not stand this. His surly mood was 
finally overcome, and he burst into a hearty laugh. He 
acknowledged that she was right and he was wrong; and 
declared that she would never again have occasion to read 
him such another lesson; and he was as good as his 
word. 








Religion. 





IAM FOUND OF THEM THAT SOUGHT ME NOT. 


One of these occasions of Confirmation was so novel 
and so deeply interesting, that I may be pardoned for 
speaking of it more distinctly, I allude to that in the 
State Penitentiary. The Rev. Mr. Hedges, late rector of 
Grace Church, Jefferson City, had acted as Chaplain to 
the Prison, and was prepared to present to me fifieeg of 
the convicts for Confirmation. At his request, immdi- 
ately after the adjournment of the last Convention, I vBit- 
ed the Prison in company with a number of the cleRgy 
and laity. The officers of the institution received us 
very kindly, and in little time the prisoners were all as- 
sembled in the large dining room, where, after divine ser- 
tice, fifteen of their number were confirmed. The ge- 
meanor of all present at the service, pleased me mu§h, 
and the visible emotion of those making their vowsgto 
Heaven, was deeply affecting. Imprisoned within wals, 
separated them from the rest of the world, these pBor 
men had found quiet and peace. As they knelt before 
men on the hard pavement of that prison house, and I 
laid my hands upon them, felt that I had never looked 
upon agroup of such penitents. They were the penitents 
of the penitentiary. May God have them in his holy 
keeping always? To add to the interest of the scene, I 
found in the prison an aged mother who had arrived from 
a great distance to visit her imprisoned son. The young 
man had been a convict for some time ; she had just learn- 
ed the fact, and with a mother’s love, unbroken by the 
wickedness of her son, had started promptly from her home 
for the double purpose of visiting her child, and implor- 
ing his pardon of the Governor. That son was among 
the number confirmed, while with a heart whose emo- 
tions were too big for utterance, the old mother trembled 
and sobbed as she looked upon her kneeling child. I 
came away from the prison deeply affected, and as I walk 
ed in company with that old mother towards the village, 
thoughts of the unsearchable goodness and mercy of God 
pressed upon me—with an amazing love He drops the 
dews of his grace upon the prince on his throne, the beg- 
gar in his hut, the way-faring pilgrim by land and sea— 
yea, upon the poor prisoner in his cell. In the multitude 
of his mercies there is this, also, that-he sheweth his “ pity 
upon prisoners and captives.”—From the Annual Address 
of the Bishop of Missouri to the Diocesan Convention. 


Editorial. 
A SMALL MATTER? 


John and Lucy were amusing themselves in the forest near 
the house. They were gathering the ground pine, and wreath- 
ing it into chaplets. They were quite happy for a time, but 
John at length grew weary. “Oh dear,” said he, “I am tired of 
this, I wish father had not moved into this lonesome place. I 
wish I had some boys to play with.” 

“I wish I had some girls to play with sometimes,” said Lucy, 
“ but as we are all alone, wemust make the best of it.” 

“T mean to ask father if I may not go and see Mr. Martin’s 
boys.” 

“I wouldn’t, for I do not believe they are goad boys. I saw 


one of them pass here on the Sabbath with a gun on his shoul- 
der.” 


“Where was I? Why did you not tell me?” 

“You were getting your Bible lesson.” 

‘*T do not suppose they are very good boys; but one wants 
to see somebody onceina while.” 

“ Never mind—let us think of some new play.” 
’ After some discussion, it was agreed that they should go to 
a clearing, about half a mile distant, to gather some wild straw- 
berries which grew there. John was the more willing to go, be- 
cause he thought possible he might find the Martin boys there. 
They were not good boys to be sure, and he ought not to seek 
their society, “but if 1 meet them by accident,” thought he, 
“there will be no harm in it.” He was not aware that by cher- 
ishing this secret desire, he committed a sin; the same in kind 
as he would have committed had he openly sought the society of 
those wicked boys. 

They went to the clearing, and found strawberries in abund 
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ance. It was‘a large field, and the surface was uneven. John 
did not confine himself to gathering strawberries. He wander- 
ed about, and ascended all the little eminences in the field, and 
gazed around him. 

“What do you expect to see,” said Lucy, “bears and 
wolves ?” 

“ No, but when I am in a new place, I like to see what there 
is to be seen,” said John. Did John speak the exacttruth. No. 
He was looking out for the Martin boys, in hope that they might 
be in the clearing. He was not, as he would have his sister 
believe, looking at the prospects around him. 

He did not see the boys there, but the falsehood he had told 
in connexion with them, or rather with the thought of them, 
hardened his heart, and increased his desire to associate with 
them. Accordingly soon afterwards, he went to his father, and 
after a good deal of hesitation, said, “ father, may I go over to 
Mr. Martin’s to-day ?” 

“ Why do you wish to go there, my son?” 

“J wish to play with the boys a little while. It isa long time 
since I have had any boys to play with.” 

“Ifthey were good boys I should have no objection to your 
going.” 

“ Are they very bad boys ?” 

“TI do not know much about them; but from the course tak- 
en by their father, I cannot hope much good of them. I guess 
you had better try to content yourself with the society of your 
sister.” 

John made no reply, though the tears stole down his cheeks. 
His father observed it, and felt for his boy. He knew how 
much young persons desire the society of those of their own 

and he felt sorry for the solitude to which his son was sub- 
jected. He was pleased to see that John made no objection to 
the fourse proposed, though he could not entirely conceal his 
disappointment. 

While Mr. M. was thinking the matter over, Mrs. Martin 
called to get something for her husband, who was taken very 
ill. She was in great haste, for she said she had left her husband 
alone. 

Why did you not stay with him, and send one of your boys ?” 
saig Mr. M. 

‘40h, I did not know where to find them; they are down to 
the creek’ it is likely.” 

The creek, was the name of a small hamlet, about two miles 
distant, on the banks of a small stream, where there was a 
gristmill, a blacksmith’s shop, a grocery, and three or four dwel- 
ling houses, 

Mrs. Martin hurried home, taking some medicine, and leaving 
Mrs. M. to prepare something else which she promised to send 
by John, 

“John,” said she, “ would you like to go and take this pre- 
paration to Mrs. Martin ?” 

% Yes ma’am,” said John very promptly. 

Mrs. M. was pleased to see her son so ready to engage in a 
work of benevolence. John saw that she had mistaken his real 
motive, but thought that he would not undeceive her. He said 
to himself, “1 did not try to deceive her. If she deceives her- 
self, 1am not to blame.” Was he not to blame? I am not sure 
that he would have been to blame, if he had simply said he was 
willing to go, even if she had mistaken his motive. But when 
he saw her mistake, he proceeded to make some remark adapted 
to confirm her in it. He asked ina tone of sympathy, if Mr. 
Martin was not very poor—if he would not suffer very much if 
he did not have the articles immediately—if he had not better 
ren all the way, and other questions, adapted to give the im- 
pression. that he felt a deep interest in the sick man. All this 
time his real motive was a desire to see Mr. Martin’s boys, some 
of whom, he doubted not, would be at home, by the time he got 
to the house. 

“ After all, it was but a small matter,” perhaps some one will 
say. Remember, nothing connected with right and honesty is 
a amall matter. From just such matter, the greatest evils take 
their beginnings. aaa 
 Cmemnree rare ve 


MORAL WANTS OF SEAMEN AT SEA. 

1, There isa great difficulty of having any kind of retirement. 
At home, there are almost always apartments in the house, 
where one canretire, and spend hours uninterrupted and alone. 
But not so at sea; especially as respects the common sailor. 
I quote from the language of one of them. “It would be diffi- 
cult to give any idea of our forecastle. In wet seasons, when 
most of the hands were below, it was a perfect Bedlam, as all 
were cursing, smoking, singing and spinning yarns. Think of 
three or four Portuguese, a couple of Irishmen, and five or six 
rough Americans in a hole about sixteen feet wide, and as many 
perhaps from the bulk-head to the fore-peak, so low that a full 
grown person could not stand upright in it, and so wedged up 
with rubbish, as to bear scarcely a foothold. It contained twelve 
small births, and with fourteen chests in the smal! area around 
the ladder, it could seldom be cleansed. In warm weather it 
was insufferably close. It would seem like exaggeration to say 
that I have seen Kentucky pig-sties not half so filthy, and in 
every respect preferable to this miserable hole; such however 
is the fact.” This isa sad picture, but true to the life as realiz- 
ed in a vast number of instances, What chance for anything 
like seclusion! ‘To be alone is impossible, and yet how desira- 
ble for the sake of reflection upon divine things, and especially 
in order to comply with the Saviour’s injunction, “ When thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet, éc.” 

2. Contempt of fellow-seamen for everything serious or re- 

















ligious, is another trial of the sea. How many make a mockery 
of the Bible, and everything connected with man’s highest wel- 
fare! The least serious attention given by a shipmate to the 
welfare of his soul, would cause the whole artillery of ridicule 
and jest to be turned upon him. “In order to read my Bible,” 
says a sailor, “and avoid ridicule and persecution for so doing, 


j I was obliged to read it spread open in my chest, holding the 


lid up with my head, as if looking for something; and many a 
time have [ gone to the mast head, out of hearing, disgusted 
with the wickedness around me.” 

So much contempt has been shown for the Bible, that it has 
been for that reason kep€out of many ships entirely. A captain of 
aship writes, “Ata court martial, the court was met,the witnesses 
were ready, but not a copy of the Scriptures could be found to 
swear them on. It was asked about the ship, who had got a 
Bible, but none would acknowledge they had one. The court 
was obliged to wait, ti!] a Testament was provided from another 
ship. There was at least one copy of the Bible in the ship, but 
the possessor was ashamed to own he had it, so strong, in truth, 
was the dread of the ridicule that such an avowal might have 
brought upon him.” 

Such days, when there was so great a destitution of the Bible 
on ship-board, are gone by. But the contempt of all serious 
things among the great mass of common sailors, yet remains, 
and is one of the serious trials of the sea. 

3. The want of good books. In many ships there is no want 
of certain kind of books. The vile morals and trash of the day 
are found in great plenty. But there is a greatscarcity of those 
practical and interesting religious works which are so valuable 
for happily and usefully occupying the vacant hours of a sea- 
voyage. The energy, zeal, and benevolence of the friends of 
seamen, is now, howeve%ficcomplishing much to put into the 
hand of mariners, volumes of attractive style and character, for 
the purpose of superceding the worthless books, which in 
such numbers have contrbuted to give a still deeper debasement 
to sea-faring men. In some of our ports benevolent individuals 
will not suffer a vessel to put to sea without having ascertained 
that she is supplied not only with the Bible, but also with a good 
stock of tracts and books,believing that there is as much need of 
food for the sailor’s soul as there is for his body. 

4. The absence of regular Christian privileges is another of 
the moral wants of seamen at sea. How genial and happy the 
influence of family worship which the young sailor knew ag the 
daily history of his own religious home. How happy the influ- 
ence of the constantly returning Sabbath of the sanctuary, with 
the preaching of the gospel, and the public and solemn worship 
of God. But at sea, especially where the Captain is not pious, 
these privileges are unknown, The days, the weeks the months 
roll on, and neither prayer nor praise is heard. If the sailor ha 
the Bible, and good boo®é, yet what a loss not to have those con- 
stantly recurring acts of family and public worship, which keep 
alive the conscience, and set God and the claims of duty contin- 
ually before the sou!! 

We are happy in believing that many officers of vessels do 
now conduct worship on board, while at sea. They lead them- 
selves the devotions of the little congregations of their men. 
They thus supply to some extent, the loas of the privileges of 
shore and of home. 

May the good spirit of the Lord greatly augment the number 
of officers of ships, who shall feel the ship’s company to be an 
household, and with whom they shall statedly and joy fully wor- 


ship the God of the sea and the dry land. Navricus, 








Dariety. 


A NOBLE LITTLE TEMPERANCE GIRL. 


We were highly pletsc# with an incident a friend related to 
us, about his litle girl, He had taken his wife and little daugh- 
ter to the exhibition of the New York Institute. While there, 
one of the officers of the Institute, noticing the little girl, and 
being pleased with her lively and social turn, took pains to ac- 
company her about the fair, and to point out to her objects that 
might interest her. He left her for a short time, and visited 
another part of the building. When he returned, he wént imme- 
diately to the little girl, and offered her his hand to lead her 
about the hall again. Butno, she would not go with him. 

“ Why,” said he, “ you have not seen half the pretty things 
yet. Cume, and I will show them to you.” 

Still she refused, and clung as if affrighted to her mother. Sur- 
prised at such conduct, her mother remonstrated, and bade her 
be polite to the kind gentleman. 

“Mother,” said the litte girl, drawing down her mother’s 
ears, “ Mother, he smells of rum!” 

And nothing could induce her to go near him again. Was 
she to be blamed, children? 

_——_——_ 


A HINDOO THE INSTRUMENT OF CONVERSION. 


The Rev. Dr. Steinkopff once visited a man in Marylebone 
workhouse, who gave the following account of his conversion 
fifty years before, Hg said, that being in an English vessel off 
Calcutta, he had gone one Sunday on shore to perform some 
work. While he was engaged in it, a Hindoo observing him, 
said to him, “ Do you call yourself a Christian?” ‘To which he 
replied that he did. “Why,” said the Hindoo, “does your God 
require you to work on the Sabbath day?” T’o which he did 
nut attempt to make an answer ; but on returning to the vessel, 
he found these questions incessantly recur to his mind, till they 
brought him on his knees to acknowledge his ignorance and sin; 
and from that moment he dated his conversion to God. 


—_—@~—__. 


A GENTLE HINT, 
_ A country parson who was not over promptly paid by his pa- 
rishioners, on entering the church one Sabbath morning, met 
one of the most wealthy of his flock, and asked the loan of a 




















dollar. “Certainly,” said the man, at the same time handin 

over the coin. Dominie put it into his pocket and preached his 
preach in most capital style, and on coming down, handed the 
identical dollar to the man from whom he borrowed it. “Why.” 
exclaimed the lender, “you have not used the money at alj.” 
“It has been of great service to me nevertheless,” replied the 
parson. “I always preach so much better when I have mone 

in my pocket.” The hint was taken, and the balance of his 
salary was got together the following afternoon. 


—o——— 
DOG STORIES. 

Every body who has a dog story to tell, comes to us with it, 
We were told one the other day, of a big dog which had been 
brought up in most brotherly affection with a cat in Portland, 
They had a kind of community of interests, and assisted each 
other as occasion and opportunity offered. The dog one day 
had cornered a mouse, but in such a position that his “ huge 
paw” could not reach him, and in this dilemma he ran for the 
cat, and seizing her by the nape of her neck, placed her at the 
point of attack, and the mouse was soon taken. A¥sop used to 
imagine that animals did such things sometimes, for the sake 
of “pointing a moral,” but if he had lived in these days of ca. 
nine advancement, he would have been spared the necessity of 
drawing on his imagination. [Nashua Telegraph, 


—_>——_ 
YOUNG IDLERS. 

The habit of “loafing” destroys more young men in cities 
than all other canses put together. But there is a lackadaisica) 
class off girls called “ young ladies,” who are in a worse wa 
than these same young fellows. While their fathers, honest, 
laboring men, work early and late to make a living, and their 
mothers enslave themselves to keep them tidy, and cook their 
meals, these interesting creatures are lolJing about, termfied at 
nothing so much as the idea of earning the salt that seasons 
their food. You cannot induce them to do a little sewing, by 
offering them double pay, lest they should be known to be 
“ working girls,” and lose all chances for the fashionable world, 
Interesting creatures! doomed to helpless dependence throngh 
life, or to be dead weights%o duped husbands. 


a oe 
OUT OF PLACE. 
“ Does your arm pain you much, sir?” asked a young lady of 
a gentleman who had seated himself near her in a mixed assem. 
bly, and thrown his arm across the back of her chair and slight- 
ly touched her neck. “No, Miss, it does not; but why do you 
ask?” “TJ noticed it was considerably out of place, sir,” replied 
she, “ that’s all.” The arm was removed. 


—— 
BENEVOLENT. 

The late Mrs. Hon. Roger Sherman, of Fairfield, Conn., re- 
ceived into her family, and educated at different periods, twelve @ 
destitute orphan children. She had lost her own children, and Wait 
both herself and husband being impressed with the conviction 
that they might do good by filling the place of parents tothe I ster } 
homeless, they commenced the work—and as one and another ttin 
became settled in life, their places weresfilled by others. re 

————— 

An Irtso WasHERWomaAN was complaining of her hardships | 
to her husband, who was sometimes in the habit of flagellating "8 
her. He endeavored to persuade her that her complaints were Quint 
groundless, and among other arguments remarked that sheal- @ called 
ways had “a plenty of wood and wather in the house.” “An’ 
ye may well say that,” she keenly retorted, “Pll always have 
plenty or that while I’m wid you, for I'll niver be widouta stick 
to my back ora tear in my eye.” | 

—_+—__ ; 

Maxim.—Treat every one with respect and civility. “ Every child 


thing is gained and nothing lost by courtesy.” Good manners 
insure success, 










ecm ems 

A Pozz.e.—Ifanyofourfriendsaretroubledinconscienceonacco 
untofindebtednesstothisofficeweshallbemosthappytosignpapersfor 
theirrelief. [Gloucester Telegraph. 
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Poetry. va 
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ORIGINAL. Quin 
THE STORM. 


The curtains are drawn, and the shutters are closed, 
The fire burns brightly, and sheds its warm light, 
And puss, on the rug, has now gone to repose, 
To dream of her kittens and prospects so bright. 
And sweet little Willie sits here on my knee, 
With his night-gown so white—and his cap on his head, 
And his happy bright glow as he looks up at me, 
For he is quite ready'to go to his bed. 


But, Willie, my love, pray tell sister Ann, 
Why are you so sober—you look almost grave, 
Why cling round my neck, dearest, say, if you can, 
As if from some terrible thing [ should save ? 


Wii. 
“Ts the storm, dearest sister, that rages without ; 
I’m afraid it will come to me when I’m in bed; 
And in my dark chamber will whistle about, 
Or rush through the window, and beat on my head.” 


Sister Ann. 
There’s no cause for alarm, little Willie, my dear, 
The storm cannot trouble you, be not afraid, Gi 
Some poor little children have reason to fear, 
For they have no nice beds, soft feathers made. 


And the wind it will blow, and the snow it will fall, «) 
And they’ll quiver and quake in their hovels so old, 
While Willie sleeps soundly with fear none at all, 


For the rains cannot touch him, the snow, nor the cold. Y 
Be thankful, dear Willie, that thus you are blest, ay 
With father and mother, with food, and a home ; lit 
Then sleep very soundly, and take your sweet rest, 
And thank God, our Father, when morning shall come. a 
Now kiss dear papa, and mamma, and we'll go, ; : 
The blankets and spreads shall be tucked in all tight; 
And to-morrow, the ground will be covered with snow, " 


That you like well to see; little Willie, good night. 
Mary Any. 





